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It would seem that the 'a priori theorizing' is the chief corner- 
stone whose rejection has necessitated this 'falling short of philoso- 
phy. ' Until a priori and a posteriori are seen to be but names for 
the difference in the position of the stress in the relation of fact and 
theory in the process of the discovery of the truth, little progress can 
be hoped for in any science, and least of all in the correlation and 
interpretation of the confused and confusing data of sociology. 

That there is a place for the a priori in sociology is coming more 
acutely to consciousness with the rapidly accumulating data gath- 
ered by a host of investigators into social facts and phenomena. 
And we may say, in the words of Professor James, concerning the 
minds that shall establish the new science, 'the necessities of the 
case will make them metaphysical. ' The metaphysicians of the new 
science will, however, have profited by the progress in logical method 
both inductive and deductive; their attitude being characterized by 
its comprehensiveness and not by the deliberate exclusion of any 
method which has proved serviceable in reaching results. 

Alban D. Soeensen. 

Colby College. 

DISCUSSION 
PRAGMATISM 1 

MR. F. C. S. SCHILLER, of Oxford University, continues to 
be at once the most pugnacious and the most facetious pro- 
tagonist of pragmatism. In his preface to his latest work he 
chronicles what would seem to be epoch-making events in the his- 
tory of this theory, viz., Professor James's clear enunciation of it 
in 1879 and his own later discovery (date not given) that he had 
been talking pragmatism as far back as 1892 without knowing it. 
Now he knows it and he tells us that pragmatism is the application 
to the theory of knowledge of a 'greater and more sovereign prin- 
ciple,' viz., Humanism, which Mr. Schiller knows 'to be habitual' 
in William James and himself, but 'which seems to be sporadic and 
inchoate in many others.' Since I am concerned here only with 
the pragmatic view of knowledge, it may suffice to say that Human- 
ism is 'the philosophic attitude which, without wasting thought 
upon attempts to construct experience a priori, is content to take 
human experience as the clue to the world of human experience.' 2 

1 ' Humanism. Philosophical Essays,' F. C. S. Schiller, pp. xxv + 297. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1903 ; ' Pragmatism as a Philosophic Method, Irving 
King, Philosophical Review, Vol. XII., No. 5 (Sept. 1903), pp. 510-524. See 
also ' Studies in Logical Theory,' John Dewey and others, Chicago, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1903. 

2 ' Humanism,' pp. xix-xx. 
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It is to remember that 'man is the measure of all things' and that 
'man is the maker of the sciences which subserve his human pur- 
poses. ' 

Mr. Schiller's jaunty onslaughts on Kantian apriorism, Brad- 
leian absolutism and all other forms of intellectualism are always 
interesting reading. But the magniloquent and extravagant claims, 
the 'superior' air and the confident dogmatism pall on one. These 
qualities of Mr. Schiller's writing, together with his repeated and 
often tasteless sallies of wit, tend to bring into disrepute a doctrine 
which deserves a more thorough and serious treatment. When the 
witticisms, jibes and other 'literary' flights are discounted there is 
left a residuum of philosophical argument and it is with this that 
I shall deal. 

The first three essays in 'Humanism,' together with the essay 
on 'Axioms as Postulates' in the volume called Personal Idealism, 
give in outline Mr. Schiller's conception of the pragmatic theory 
of knowledge. In the eleventh and twelfth essays in 'Humanism' 
we find more explicitly stated his metaphysical views. 

At the outset of the essay entitled 'Axioms as Postulates' Mr. 
Schiller lays down the fundamental principles of pragmatism as 
he conceives it. It appears that the world is not a fixed datum. 
The cosmos is indeterminate. Our world 'is the fruit of a long 
evolution,' 'a strenuous struggle.' It is plastic to our choices and 
responsive to our needs. Still, the world is not wholly indeter- 
minate, not exactly 'my oyster.' We find out what it is by trying. 
The world is a persisting factor in experience. It offers resistance 
to our efforts. (This reminds one strongly of the elder Fichte's 
doctrine of the Non Ego as furnishing the Anstoss or limit to the 
activity of the Ego— something hard for the Ego to cut its wisdom 
teeth on.) After all, it is hinted, the universe has some rudiments 
of a character. If it has not a fixed actuality apart from human 
choices and efforts it seems to have some sort of vague potential 
constitution, i. e., it offers to the self a limited though wide range 
of possibilities of action. 

The essay entitled 'Useless Knowledge' presents a further 
statement of pragmatism in the form of a dialogue between 
Plato, Aristotle and Mr. Schiller. Here we are told that the agree- 
ment between different individuals in regard to the nature of the 
world is a result of growth. We perceive things in practically the 
same way, i. e., 'when we say that several perceive the same things, 
what we really mean is that they act in a corresponding manner 
towards them.' "Thus the objectivity of our special perceptions is 
essentially practical and useful and teleological." (Mr. Schiller 
might have said that the objective world is a socially recognized 
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group of perceptions— a social possibility of sensations.) Truth 
means objectivity, and, since the test of objectivity is utility or 
practicality, there is no distinction in kind between the truths ex- 
pressed in the propositions, swans are white and 2 + 2 = 4 or paral- 
lels never meet. The test of the truth of a conception or proposi- 
tion is, Does it work? What use can we make of it? The so-called 
axiomatic and eternal truths are simply those which have been used 
so long that we have forgotten their origin and that everybody 
agrees to, i. e., everybody acts as if they were true. We test the 
truth of a new proposition by acting as if it were true. We so act 
because we desire to. If the result be satisfactory we assume that 
the proposition is true. 

Mr. Schiller makes room for the truth of highly abstract and 
apparently useless propositions, such as those of higher mathemat- 
ics, by saying that these propositions are indirectly true. They 
are true either because they are useful in logically completing a 
system of knowledge some parts of which have proved practically 
useful, or, as in some cases, because their use has not been dis- 
covered and so, he seems to say, these latter propositions are true in 
an anticipatory sense. He does not explain why, on the premises 
of pragmatism, we should pay any regard at all to logical system 
as a criterion of truth. Logical system is just what the method 
of pragmatism ignores. And at best this case of fitting into a 
system only gives a secondary and derivative sort of truth. If this 
test fails, what are we to say of the standing of such doctrines as 
the theory of numbers for which not an inkling of a practical use 
has been glimpsed (pace Professor Royce's Infinite). Must we 
await the conversion of the number-theory into cash-value before 
admitting its truth, while in the meantime we are absolutely con- 
vinced of the soundness of the reasonings of Dedekind, Cantor et 
alJ 

In the essay on 'Truth" Mr. Schiller examines the theory 
that the 'true' is that which fits into a system. To this he 
objects, amongst other things: (1) That there are systems of false- 
hood; (2) that there is no complete system of truth but many par- 
tial systems; (3) against the reply that there is an ideal system into 
which all the partially true systems must fit he urges the arbitrari- 
ness and contingency in the construction of truth as evidence of 
the unreality of any absolute system of truth. Here, as in many 
other places, Mr. Schiller, it seems to me, confuses the psychological 
or genetic conditions of truth in the making with the criterion and 
significance of truth as attained. No doubt in many cases, particu- 
larly in those of our general philosophical notions, a study of gene- 

3 ' Humanism,' pp. 44-61. 
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sis throws light on their ultimate significance, since philosophy is 
the interpretation of experience, and experience grows. But I do 
not see, e. g., how the contingent and arbitrary factor in the develop- 
ment of counting affects the validity of the proposition 2 + 2 = 4. 

Mr. Schiller further objects that 'System' is too poor an ideal. 
Truth must have practical and emotional value, and without this 
we do not regard a 'system' as true. We need 'system' only as a 
means to the higher notion of 'harmony.' 4 But there are many 
kinds of harmony, and is not an intellectual system a harmony 
sui generis for the mind which possesses it? I regard the number- 
system of algebra as true, but it has no practical value for me and, 
not being a mathematician, I have not discovered that it produces 
in me any emotional thrills. Mr. Schiller's general position is that 
the tests of truth are psychological and that they are primarily 
matters of feeling. He says that the cause of logical coherence is 
interest.'' But cause and criterion may be wholly different. One 
may be intensely interested in coherences which never happen, e. g., 
between oneself and the presidency of a university or the posses- 
sion of great wealth. 

Truth denned psychologically is a form of value? "When a 
value is sustained by experience it becomes useful. Truth is the 
useful, efficient, workable, 'primarily for any human end, but ulti- 
mately for that perfect harmony of our whole life which forms 
our final aspiration.' 7 Hence those who pursue 'useless' knowledge 
and possess 'useless' truth are superfluous luxuries. Whence it fol- 
lows that philosophers who do not hold to and practice the prag- 
matic method are excrescences. 

Value is an ethical category and depends on emotional and prac- 
tical interests. The pragmatic doctrine of cognition is that thought 
is a function of action— that it is never an end-in-itself, but always 
a means to action or, better, an instrument for attaining a harmony 
of experience. So Mr. Schiller in the first essay in 'Humanism' 
insists strongly on the ethical basis of metaphysics. Since thought 
is a mode of conduct, knowledge always involves choice and respon- 
sibility. Pragmatism is 'the thorough recognition that the pur- 
posive character of mental life generally must influence and pervade 
also our most remotely cognitive activities.' The search for the 
real and the true is a search for the good. The good is the supreme 
category. Nature responds to our choices and hence is to be inter- 
preted humanistically. Our interpretation of reality must be quasi 
ethical, i. e., in terms of the good for persons. 

''Humanism,' p. 50. 

5 ' Humanism,' p. 53. 

' ' Humanism,' p. 54. 

''Humanism,' p. 61. 
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It is already evident that pragmatism with Mr. Schiller has 
passed the stage of a tentative method for the examination of philo- 
sophical concepts and has become a dogmatic metaphysic. For in 
the essay 'On Preserving Appearances' pragmatism appears in 
the double role of a short and easy method with Mr. Bradley and 
of a source of principles to which ultimate reality must conform. 
In his criticism of Mr. Bradley, Mr. Schiller objects that the method 
of eliminating contradictions is not a final test of reality and asserts 
that nothing which exists can really be contradictory, although 
our theoretical interpretations of it may be. 

Mr. Schiller proposes the conception of harmony as a principle 
or criterion of reality higher and more fruitful than that of non- 
contradiction. He insists that feeling, e. g., in esthetic experience, 
often affords a solution of discursive contradictions in a harmony 
higher than any attainable by pure thought. He insists, further, 
on the reality of immediate experience as more fundamental than 
conceptual interpretations of experience, and particularly on the 
reality of change as actually given in experience. 'Ultimate real- 
ity' must really explain and harmonize our immediate experiences, 
not abolish nor absorb them. The test of the value of any supposed 
higher principle is its efficiency in making life more harmonious. 
It follows that ultimate reality must be absolutely satisfactory. 
"We are not told to whom. Nero? or St. Anthony? The place of 
knowledge in ultimate reality depends on its power to promote the 
harmony of life. If it were true that he that increaseth knowledge 
always increaseth sorrow, then, says Mr. Schiller, the pursuit of 
knowledge would be irrational. 

The distinction between appearance and reality, says Mr. Schil- 
ler, is one that holds within our own experience, and any doctrine 
of a transcendental reality which destroys the values that inhere 
in our immediate experiences stands self-condemned. A concep- 
tion of ultimate reality should enable us to transform and enhance 
the meanings of our fragmentary experiences, but it must never 
abolish the value of these. 

The twelfth essay, entitled 'Activity and Substance,' is a really 
good article 8 on Aristotle's doctrine of ivipyua as substance. 
Mr. Schiller points out that Aristotle did not conceive ultimate or 
real activity as involving change or imperfection. It is a completely 
self-contained activity, a Being which has realized all its potentiali- 
ties. Mr. Schiller argues for this view as satisfying our require- 
ments for a metaphysical view. I can not discover any necessary 
connection between his subjectivistic and relativistic pragmatism 
with its apotheosis of feeling and utility and its emphasis on becom- 

8 Another good essay is that on Lotze's Monism. 
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ing and this conception of 'an activity which, transcending change 
and time, preserves itself in a harmonious equipoise. * 

The psychological foundation of pragmatism is, of course, the 
doctrine made current by Professor James, that ideas always tend 
to issue in action and that, in general, mental life is teleological. 
But in Mr. Schiller's hands pragmatism is transformed into a meta- 
physic which is acosmistic in tendency at least. His emphasis on 
the principle of harmony, on the values of immediate experience, 
on the place of interest, purpose and choice in the construction of 
knowledge, and his insistence on the principle that nature is respon- 
sive to our choices, are valuable features representative of a growing 
tendency in philosophic thought shared in more or less by Ward, 
James, Stout, Royce, and others. It has much in common with the 
views of Rickert, Eucken and others in Germany. 

But Mr. Schiller is an extremist. He is constrained to admit 
the . existence of a universe. But his universe seems to be so en- 
tirely the plastic tool of human need (and caprice?) that it loses 
all determinate character. The cosmos begins in chaos. It is not 
clear how and when the ordered world, which science seems to dis- 
cover not to make at will, came into being. The stable universe 
which we recognize seems, according to Mr. Schiller, to be the prod- 
uct of a sort of 'social contract.' Did the separate and independent 
personal beings (the pluralistic realities) call a meeting and decide 
to organize a universe with constitution agreed upon by majority 
vote? 

It is true that we organize our knowledge with reference to our 
needs and that thought is purposive and useful. But it is equally 
true that we have to organize our needs with reference to the deter- 
minate constitution and order of reality, and in this order some 
needs must go unsatisfied. How do we know that the evolution of 
the universe follows the evolution of human thought ? Mr. Schiller 
tends to overlook this aspect of the situation. There is no place 
for an objective cosmic order in his system. Again, while it is true, 
I believe, that our lives are largely dominated by the search for 
harmony, there are various types and grades of harmony. 'L'homme 
sensual moyen' seeks a harmony that will not satisfy poet or saint. 
He who prefers pushkin to poetry may attain a harmony as pro- 
ductive of personal satisfaction as the intellectual harmony sought 
by the philosopher. After all, is not the harmony of world-view, 
which, I suppose, even a pluralist and pragmatist in philosophy 
seeks, rather unique and self-sufficient and somewhat remote from 
the harmony of a 'trust' or of the 'four hundred'? There lacks 
a principle for evaluating harmonies. As a metaphysic, pragma- 

• ' Humanism,' p. 227. 
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tism seems not to have taken due account of that determinate nature 
of reality which practical men recognize and science more clearly 
establishes. As a philosophic method, pragmatism presents a fruit- 
ful union of the genetic and teleological methods of treating knowl- 
edge. If its advocates will avoid a crassly utilitarian view of 
knowledge and recognize that thought is not a mere external tool 
of life and action, but that in its higher stages it is a unique form of 
spiritual life and activity— a manner of attaining and experiencing 
ideal harmony— pragmatism can render good service to humanistic 
philosophy. 

The article 'Pragmatism as a Philosophic Method,' by Dr. King, 
is a critical examination of Professor James's statement of the mat- 
ter. Dr. King calls attention to the necessity of recognizing the 
limitations which the real world sets to the workability of theories 
and concepts and to the satisfaction of needs. He objects that prag- 
matism seems to conceive thought as in some way external to the 
world of action and to the world of things. Pragmatism is strong 
in its assertion of a connection between thought and action, weak 
in its account of the nature of this connection. It emphasizes effects 
as tests of validity or truth, but fails to give us a criterion for dis- 
tinguishing good and bad effects. In order that it may distinguish 
different kinds of effects pragmatism 'must be able to determine 
what sort of an objective system it is most desirable to have per- 
petuated.' The test of feasibility can not be applied off-hand. 
Pragmatism must make a preliminary investigation of what it is 
we can rightfully assert to be real, and it must recognize that thought 
is an organic and functional part of experience as a whole and the 
functional and organic relations of a particular thought can be 
determined only by genetic and sociological treatment. 

Dr. King's criticism is pertinent and acute so far as it goes, 
although it perhaps hardly makes due allowance for the fragmentary 
form of Professor James's utterances; Dr. King's own indication 
of the 'functional' view of knowledge as supplying the deficiencies 
of pragmatism is rather, vague. 

It does not fall within the scope of the present article to discuss 
in detail the functional conception of thought advocated by Pro- 
fessor Dewey and his disciples. 10 But there are certain presup- 
positions common to this view and to pragmatism which may be 
briefly noticed. First is the notion of 'harmony' or 'integration' 
of experience as the end which it is the whole- business of thought 
to further. "The test of validity of idea is its function or instru- 
mental use in effecting the transition from a relatively conflicting 

10 ' Studies in Logical Theory.' 

11 ' Studies in Logical Theory,' p. 75. 
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experience to a relatively integrated one." 11 "All the distinctions 
of the thought-function, of conception as over against sense-percep- 
tions, etc. ... all these distinctions come within the thought situa- 
tion as growing out of a characteristic antecedent typical formation 
of experience; and have for their purpose . . . the restoration of 
a deliberately integrated experience from the inherent conflict into 
which it has fallen." 12 "Life proposes to maintain at all hazards 
the unity of its own process. Experience insists on being itself, on 
securing integrity even through and by means of conflict." 18 
Which is all very suggestive as a genetic theory of thought, but as 
a criterion and account of the meaning of truth this sort of thing 
seems to me very vague. It fails to account for universality and 
objectivity as marks of truth. Moreover, we must not play fast and 
loose with such notions as 'integration,' 'harmony,' 'social utility,' 
etc. An experience intellectually integrated has a very different 
character from an experience esthetically integrated. Both involve 
feelings of harmony. But the nuances of emotional coloring and 
the constitution of the resultant experiences differ as the actual 
processes and methods of integration have differed. And it is just 
the business of logic to discover the differentia of intellectual inte- 
gration. It can hardly be admitted off-hand that the sole criteria 
of successful thinking are social and individual utility, etc. "We 
must distinguish genetic process and end here as in the parallel case 
of the evolution of art. It is doubtless true in both cases that the 
mental processes involved are in their origin and development 
largely stimulated by social needs, and that the results have social 
utility. But it does not follow that science and art have not at 
their higher levels inherent significance. We may say that truth 
has no meaning apart from the experience of selves. But it does 
not follow that truth is without inherent worth and objective stand- 
ing and that it is a mere instrument of easy transition to peace and 
harmony in an over-intellectual experience. The second presup- 
position common to Messrs. Dewey and Schiller seems to be the 
evolving nature of reality. "Since reality must be defined in terms 
of experience, judgment appears accordingly as the medium through 
which the consciously effected evolution of reality goes on; that 
there is no reasonable standard of truth (or of success of the know- 
ing function) in general, except upon the postulate that reality is 
dynamic or self -evolving. "" Now the reality of an evolution in 
human experience is one thing and the evolution of reality in its 
totality is a very different thing. Granted that there is a real sig- 
nificance in our discovery of truth and attainment of goodness, etc., 

"Ibid., p. 47. 

"'Studies in Logical Theory,' p. 81. 

" ' Studies in Logical Theory,' preface, p. x. 
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considered as evolutionary processes, nevertheless it seems to me to 
be essential to the notion of truth (as more than mere relativity and 
change in individual experiences, for 'society' does not have expe- 
riences) to hold that it is timeless. And I can not see what meaning 
there can be in a perfect reality which is in evolution as a whole. 
Either all is flux and then 'integration' and truth and goodness and 
beauty are purely relative and shifting, or there must be a real 
principle which is beyond change. In the latter case our criteria 
and specific contents of truth, although not necessarily final and 
complete, may yet have a real validity. It is not necessary that 
we should know 'the absolute completely in order to have valid 
knowledge. But if there is nothing more than the relativity and 
flux of individual experiences, whether taken singly or in sum, 
there can be no absolute truth or perfection to aim it and I see no 
meaning in talking about 'reality' at all. It may be our lot to 
evolve but slowly towards the comprehension and possession of a 
permanent principle of reality, but unless we can presuppose such 
a reality as a self -existent end our successive mental acts, whether 
theoretical or practical, seem devoid of any inherent and final value. 
And now in the midst of the struggle either our evolving, 'integrating' 
and shifting experiences are the only realities so-called, or else there 
is implied in the very zest and seriousness of our efforts a reality 
which is not in evolution. Does not the former hypothesis remove 
the very nerve of the endeavor after the true and the good? I 
merely raise these questions in order to insist that pragmatism and 
the functional theory involve problems in regard to reality that can 
neither be brushed aside as ontological and antiquated or settled 
off-hand by the evolution method. 

J. A. Leighton. 
Hobart College. 
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